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GOETHE  AND  SCHILLER. 


Two  names  are  inseparably  associated  in 
the  literature  of  Germany, — two  Monarclis  of 
Thought  rule  with  joint  and  undisputed  sove- 
reignty on  her  Parnassus, — Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler. Against  their  kingship,  hardly  to  be 
parallelled  in  literary  history,  there  has  been 
no  rebellion ; and  among  their  countrymen 
the  highest  ambition  of  the  aspirant  for  liter- 
ary fame  is  to  win  a station  next  below  the 
immortal  pair. 

Few  subjects  are  better  worth  our  study 
than  the  lives  and  the  minds  of  men  like 
these ; for  of  all  the  created  things  in  the 
universe  of  God  which  are  open  to  our  inves- 
tigation, there  is  none  greater,  sublimer,  more 
akin  to  the  divine,  than  the  mind  of  man. 
Nor  need  it  follow  that,  dazzled  by  the  blaze 
of  genius,  our  eyes  shall  become  blinded  to 
the  truth  that  Character  is  higher  than  Talent, 
the  Good  more  admirable  than  the  Great. 
There  have  been  few  men  of  genius  whose 
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lives  have  not  been  valuable  both  as  examples 
and  as  warnings ; and  this  very  fact,  while  it 
teaches  charity,  will  teach  discrimination.  I 
trust,  then,  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  take  a 
survey,  so  far  as  I may  in  the  brief  hour  allot- 
ted me,  of  the  lives  and  works  and  characters 
of  these  German  Dioscuri,  these  twin  sons  of 
Jove. 

Some  four  years  ago,  I entered  the  large  and 
comfortable  mansion  in  Frankfurt  on  the 
Main,  where,  in  1749,  John  Wolfgang  Goethe 
was  born.  Carved  in  stone  above  the  door- 
way, I saw  the  singularly  prophetic  arms  of 
his  family  : three  lyres,  surmounted  by  a star. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  house  corresponds 
with  what  we  know  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  parents ; for  Goethe  was  born  in  that  com- 
fortable position  of  middle  rank,  which  is  the 
most  favorable  for  the  development  and  growth 
of  genius.  Of  his  childhood  many  interesting 
notices  are  preserved.  His  intense  love  of  the 
beautiful  manifested  itself  almost  ludicrously 
in  his  earliest  years,  in  his  refusing  to  play 
with  any  children  except  such  as  were  hand- 
some. A lively  little  girl  grew  up  by  his  side, 
and  taught  him  early  how  deep  and  holy  is  a 
sister’s  love.  His  mother  indulged  her  own 
lively  fancy  and  quickened  her  boy’s,  by  re- 
lating to  him  wild  tales  of  her  invention,  to 
which  he  would  listen  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  throbbing  pulse.  Under  the  care  of  his 
father,  his  education  advanced  rapidly ; and 
so  precocious  was  he  that,  before  he  was  eight 
years  old,  we  find  him  writing  in  French, 
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Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek,  as  well  as  his  own 
language.  The  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
which  happened  in  his  sixth  year,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  him,  and  filled  him  with 
strange  doubts  as  to  the  benevolence  of  Provi- 
dence, when  such  a calamity  could  fall  alike 
upon  innocent  and  guilty.  Ju  the  course  of 
his  reflections,  however,  lie  seems  to  have  hit 
upon  a profound  answer  to  these  doubts : an 
answer  worthy  of  the  highest  philosophy,  and 
altogether  astonishing  as  coming  from  one  so 
young.  “ Why,”  said  he,”  it  may  be  a simple 
matter  after  all.  God  knows  very  well  that 
an  immortal  soul  can  receive  no  injury  from 
a mortal  accident.”  His  perplexities  from  the 
variety  of  religious  faiths  in  the  world  were 
calmed  by  the  conclusion  that  the  Deity  is  equal- 
ly pleased  with  the  service  in  whatever  way  He 
be  approached.  He  determined  to  offer  to  Him 
a homage  of  his  own,  and  built  an  altar, 
by  piling  different  ores  and  minerals  in  sym- 
bolical order  upon  a music  stand,  whose  “ apex 
was  to  be  a flame  typical  of  the  soul’s  aspira- 
tion ; for  this  a pastille  did  duty.  Sunrise 
was  awaited  with  impatience.  The  glittering 
of  the  housetops  gave  signal ; he  applied  a 
burning  glass  to  the  pastille,  and  thus  was  the 
worship  consummated  by  a priest  of  seven 
years  old,  alone  in  his  bedroom  ! ” The  Seven 
years’  war  breaking  out  in  1756,  his  maternal 
grandfather  espoused  the  cause  of  Austria,  his 
father  that  of  Prussia;  the  boy  was  full  of  the 
excitement  of  the  times,  and  was,  like  his 
father,  a warm  admirer  of  Frederick.  On  the 
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occupation  of  Frankfurt  by  the  French  troops 
in  1759,  their  commander  was  quartered  in 
Goethe’s  house ; he  was  a man  of  fine  tastes 
and  varied  accomplishments,  and  contributed 
largely  to  young  Wolfgang’s  culture,  whose 
affections  he  won  in  spite  of  his  being  an 
enemy  of  the  idolized  Fritz.  Moreover  the 
stir  and  parade  attendant  upon  the  presence 
of  the  army  were  a constant  school  of  life  and 
manners.  The  boy’s  literary  studies,  which 
had  been  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  military 
occupation  of  the  city,  were  resumed  with 
vigor  at  its  close,  and,  under  his  father’s  tui- 
tion, their  course  kept  ever  broadening  and 
deepening.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  added 
English  to  his  linguistic  stores,  and,  in  order 
to  practice  himself,  invented  a romance  in 
which  six  or  seven  brothers  and  sisters,  scat- 
tered over  the  world,  corresponded  with  each 
other,  each  using  a separate  language. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  with  the  intention  of 
fitting  himself  for  a professorship.  At  first  he 
devotes  himself  to  his  regular  studies  with 
eagerness:  but,  with  that  susceptibility  to  new 
impressions  which  was  always  one  of  the  most 
prominent  traits  of  his  character,  he  soon  ne- 
glects his  philosophy,  Cicero,  and  law,  and 
applies  himself  to  medicine  and  botany,  cap- 
tivated by  the  enthusiasm  of  some  medical 
students  in  whose  company  he  falls.  Admit- 
ted into  a literary  club  which  met  around  the 
table  of  a man  who  held  the  peculiar  character, 
often  found  in  Germany,  of  half-gentleman, 


half-innkeeper,  he  is  soon  dead  in  love  with 
the  landlord’s  daughter.  In  the  intoxication 
of  passion  the  youth  revelled  for  a time,  and 
then  began  to  indulge  the  singular  caprice  of 
tormenting  his  beloved.  Her  honest  nature 
could  not  meet  his  teasings  and  idle  sus- 
picions with  the  same  weapons;  her  endurance 
Avas  at  length  exhausted,  and  her  love  was 
drowned  in  tears.  Then,  too  late,  Goethe  re- 
pented, and  strove  in  vain  to  regain  his  prize. 
In  despair  he  took  to  dissipation  and  poetry. 
With  characteristic  thrift,  he  drew  from  his 
own  experience  the  materials  for  a pastoral 
and  several  lyrics,  in  which  he  cooly  analyzed 
and  recorded  the  sensations  which  he  and  his 
Annette  had  undergone.  We  next  find  Goethe 
engrossed  in  the  study  of  art,  taking  lessons 
in  drawing  and  engraving,  and  stealing  away 
to  Dresden,  unknown  to  his  friends,  to  visit 
the  great  gallery  of  paintings.  Ilis  love  of 
the  Real  in  preference  to  the  Ideal  was  shown 
in  his  preferring  landscapes,  and  such  paint- 
ings as  those  of  the  Dutch  School,  distinguished 
for  their  minute  faithfulness  to  real  life,  to  the 
more  lofty  ideal  creations  of  the  great  Italian 
masters.  Severe  illness  terminated  his  studies 
at  Leipsic,  three  years  after  he  entered  the 
University.  A violent  hemorrhage  prostrated 
him,  and  was  succeeded  by  a painful  tumor 
in  the  neck.  He  returned  home;  his  father 
receiving  him  coldly,  vexed  at  his  not  having 
made  greater  progress  in  the  study  of  the  la  ay  ; 
his  mother  and  sister,  touched  by  his  Avorn 
face,  Avelcomed  him  with  womanly  sympathy 
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and  affection.  His  convalescence  proceeded 
slowly  for  several  months,  and  other  attacks 
of  illness  followed  at  intervals.  His  cure  ap- 
peared to  be  wrought  by  a magic  salt,  which 
his  physician  pretended  to  compound  by  al- 
chemy ; and  Goethe, — who  studied  everything 
he  heard  of, — plunged  deeply  into  the  quaint 
old  books  of  the  alchemists,  and  filled  his  room 
with  retorts  and  glasses,  seeking  with  their  aid 
to  discover  the  “ virgin  earth.” 

In  the  spring  of  1770  he  set  out  for  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  to  complete  his  legal 
studies.  He  was  now  turned  of  twenty,  and 
gloriously  beautiful.  “ Long  before  he  was 
celebrated,”  says  one  of  his  biographers,  “he 
was  likened  to  an  Apollo;  when  he  entered 
a restaurant  the  people  laid  down  their  knives 
and  forks  to  stare  at  him.  Pictures  and  busts 
give  a very  feeble  indication  of  that  which  was 
most  striking  in  his  appearance;  they  only 
give  the  cut  of  the  feature,  not  the  play  of 
feature;  nor  are  they  very  accurate  even  in 
mere  form.  The  features  were  large  and  lib- 
erally cut,  as  in  the  fine  sweeping  lines  of 
Greek  Art.  The  brow  lofty  and  massive, 
from  beneath  which  shone  large  lustrous  brown 
eyes  of  marvellous  beauty,  their  pupils  being 
of  almost  unexampled  size ; the  slightly  aqui- 
line nose  was  large  and  finely  cut;  the  mouth 
full,  with  a short  arched  lip,  very  expressive; 
the  chin  and  jaw  boldly  proportioned,  and  the 
head  resting  on  a firm  muscular  neck: — de- 
tails which  are,  after  all,  but  the  inventory  of 
his  appearance,  and  give  no  clear  image  of  it. 
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In  stature  he  was  rather  above  the  middle 
size;  but  although  not  really  tall,  he  had  the 
aspect  of  a tall  man,  and  is  usually  so  describ- 
ed, because  his  presence  was  very  imposing. 
His  frame  was  strong,  muscular,  yet  sensitive ; 
* * excelling  in  all  active  sports,  he  was  almost 
a barometer  in  sensitiveness  to  atmospheric 
influences.” 

The  study  of  Jurisprudence  did  not  absorb 
the  restless  intellectual  activity  of  the  man. 
He  also  pursued  with  eagerness  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Optics,  Alchemy,  and  particularly 
Metaphysics.  Determined  to  make  his  mas- 
tery of  himself  as  complete  as  possible  in  all 
directions,  he  accustomed  himself  to  stand 
close  by  the  drummers  when  they  were  beat- 
ing the  evening  tattoo,  though  the  noise  shook 
his  ears  almost  to  bursting, — he  wandered  in 
graveyards  at  night  that  he  might  banish 
superstitious  fancies, — he  witnessed  dissections 
and  surgical  operations  that  he  might  behold 
disagreeable  objects  without  loathing, — and  to 
conquer  his  dizziness  he  gazed  downwards  from 
the  perilous  edge  of  the  topmast  pinnacle  on 
the  spire  of  the  great  cathedral,  the  highest 
in  the  world.  Nor  was  he  indifferent  to  social 
pleasures.  He  learned  in  society  to  soften 
down  the  wild  exuberance  of  animal  spirits 
which  was  constantly  leading  him  to  shock 
the  proprieties;  and  lie  even  records  that  he 
was  aided  in  acquiring  that  quietness  of  man- 
ner which  characterizes  good  breeding  by  the 
necessity  of  remaining  propped  up  powdered 
all  day  to  have  his  hair  tied  up  in  a bag,  in 
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the  fashion  of  the  times,  with  a false  queue 
attached. 

Three  objects  in  his  Strasburg  life,  are  gen- 
erally specified  as  particularly  important  in 
their  influence  upon  him:  Herder,  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  a young  lady  by  the  name  of  Frede- 
rica. Herder  spent  a winter  in  Strasburg,  in 
order  to  undergo  an  operation  upon  his  eyes. 
He  was  five  years  older  than  Goethe,  and 
already  famous, — a clear,  bold,  dogmatic  think- 
er, a cosmopolitan,  a devotee  of  the  broadest 
and  most  comprehensive  culture.  The  two 
young  men  were  frequent  companions;  the 
younger  listened  as  a pupil  to  the  instructions 
of  the  elder,  and  imbibed  from  him  a love  for 
that  unartificial,  popular  poetry  which  seems 
to  come  fresh  from  a nation’s  heart,  like  the 
songs  of  Homer  and  the  false  idol  of  those 
times,  Ossian. 

No  one  who  has  stood  within  the  nave  of  the 
Strasburg  cathedral,  and  looked  up  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  to  its  roof — a greater 
height  than  that  of  the  towers  of  York  minster 
— surrounded  by  exquisite  traceries,  delicate 
carving,  and  solemn  columns  surmounted  by 
capitals  of  rarest  beauty,  while  all  is  warmed 
and  colored  by  a flood  of  softest  light  from  the 
marigold  window  at  the  west  and  the  painted 
windows  at  the  sides — the  richest  in  their 
hues  and  the  noblest  in  their  effect  of  any  in 
Europe, — or  has  gazed  on  the  intricate,  mea- 
sureless wealth  of  arcades,  pillars,  tracery, 
niches,  and  canopies,  with  which  its  exterior 
is  covered  as  with  “ a screen  of  woven  stone,” 
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— or  climbed  four  hundred  and  seventy-four 
feet  from  the  pavement  to  the  dizzy  summit 
of  its  marvellous  spire, — will  wonder  at  the 
great  effect  of  this  edifice  upon  the  young- 
poet’s  mind.  It  filled  him  with  an  admiration 
of  the  freedom,  variety,  and  mystery  of  Gothic 
art,  which  had  a deep  influence  upon  his  taste 
in  general,  until  it  was  finally  supplanted  by 
his  love  for  the  classic. 

Frederica  was  the  daughter  of  a country 
clergyman  sixteen  miles  from  Strasburg.  A 
fellow-student  of  Goethe’s,  acquainted  with 
the  family,  proposed  to  take  him  in  company 
on  a visit  to  them,  and  Goethe,  having  agreed 
to  go,  assumed,  with  characteristic  love  of  fun, 
the  disguise  of  a seedy  theological  student. 
He  borrowed  some  old  clothes,  and  combed  his 
magnificent  hair  in  the  most  ludicrous  fashion. 
Kindly  welcomed  on  his  arrival,  he  was  de- 
lighted by  the  charming,  honest  simplicity 
of  the  parson  and  his  household.  He  deemed 
himself  sitting  at  the  very  hearthstone  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  But  a deeper  feeling 
took  posession  of  his  breast  when  the  door 
opened,  and  there  entered  a beautiful  maiden 
of  sixteen,  with  fair  hair  and  merry  blue  eyes. 
As  soon  as  he  could  think  of  anything  but  her 
face,  with  what  vexation  did  Goethe  contem- 
plate his  shabby  disguise!  How  he  longed  to 
appear  the  Phoebus  Apollo  that  he  was! 
With  easy  politeness  Frederica — for  this  love- 
ly apparation  was  she — seated  herself  by  the 
stranger’s  side,  and  began  to  talk  with  him 
with  charming  frankness.  Soon  a walk  is 
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proposed  out  of  doors;  the  young  lady  bursts 
out  in  a wild  mountain  song;  the  law-student 
is  in  Elysium.  “Is  Frederica  engaged?”  is  his 
first  question  of  his  friend  as  they  retire  for 
the  night.  “No.”  “Good!  Was  she  ever  in 
love?”  “No.”  Better  and  better ! At  dawn 
he  was  awake,  impatient  to  see  his  goddess  in 
the  freshness  of  morning.  But  as  he  proceed- 
ed to  put  on  his  ungainly  clothes,  as  he  looked 
at  his  arms  dangling  down  far  below  his 
sleeves,  how  could  he  think  of  appearing  be- 
fore his  Frederica  in  this  plight?  His  friend 
laughs  at  his  ridiculous  appearance  from  under 
the  coverlet.  “ I’ll  ride  back  to  Strasburg  and 
get  my  own  clothing ! ” cries  the  impetuous 
youth,  and  is  mounted  and  away  before  the 
family  are  stirring.  At  a village  on  the  way 
a new  thought  strikes  him : he  exchanges 
clothes  with  the  son  of  the  landlord,  a young 
man  of  his  own  size ; he  corks  his  eye-brows, 
imitates  the  son’s  gait  and  speech,  and  returns 
to  the  parsonage  the  bearer  of  a cake.  This 
new  disguise  succeeded,  till  he  was  self-betrayed 
in  answer  to  a question  of  Frederica’s.  All 
laugh  at  the  joke,  and  he  is  easily  pardoned, 
especially  by  the  maiden.  He  prolongs  his 
visit  for  several  days, — he  repeats  it  frequent- 
ly,— and  in  a few  months  he  is  a declared  and 
accepted  lover.  He  writes  her  fond  verses, 
in  which  he  prays  her  to  be  faithful,  and  im- 
precates the  direst  curses  upon  himself  if  he 
ever  swerves  from  his  constancy.  But  when 
he  has  drunk  the  first  rich  draughts  of  the 
new  wine  of  love,  when  he  has  anatomized  her 
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heart,  and  laid  hare  its  inmost  recesses  before 
his  searching,  scientific  eyes,  he  coldly  reasons 
that  a marriage  with  Frederica  is  not  the 
thing  best  calculated  to  foster  his  genius  and 
promote  his  plans  in  life,  and  throws  away  the 
priceless  treasure  of  that  young  heart,  so 
ardent,  and  so  true  ! 

Having  finished  his  studies  and  taken  his 
degree,  he  returned  to  Frankfurt,  to  awaken 
his  father’s  pride  by  his  learning,  but  to  shock 
him  by  his  independent  notions  and  wild 
eccentric  ways.  Here  he  writes  to  Frederica 
that  they  must  see  each  other  no  more.  She 
gives  him  in  reply  one  glimpse  of  the  anguish 
into  which  his  cruel  sentence  had  plunged  her, 
and  henceforth  nobly  devotes  her  solitary  life 
to  the  service  of  her  happier  friends.  Goethe 
himself  feels  considerable  distress  at  his  self- 
inflicted  wound : to  assuage  it,  he  begins  the 
composition  of  a play,  and  the  study  of  Gothic 
art  and  Theology.  The  father  thought  that 
literature  was  occupying  his  son  too  much  to  the 
exclusion  of  law,  and  accordingly  sent  him 
to  W etzlar,  where  the  Imperial  Court  of  J ustice, 
a German  chancery,  was  sitting,  that  he  might 
become  interested  in  actual  practice.  “ Coelum, 
non  animum,  mutat.”  Literature  still  main- 
tains the  first  place  in  his  heart,  while  the 
second  is  reserved  for  any  attractive  young 
lady  that  may  offer.  Such  a one  he  finds,  in 
the  betrothed  of  a young  friend  of  his,  for 
whom  he  contracts  a violent,  though  Platonic, 
affection.  She,  too,  and  her  future  husband, 
and  some  of  their  associates,  furnish  the  young 
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author  with  the  materials  for  a book  with 
which  he  soon  astonishes  the  world : one  of 
the  best  known  of  his  productions,  the  “ Sor- 
rows of  Werther.”  The  allusions  in  this  work 
were  so  obvious,  the  resemblances  so  striking, 
that  they  were  at  once  recognized,  and  the 
quiet  gentleman  and  lady,  honored  with 
Goethe’s  dangerous  friendship,  found  them- 
selves the  subject  of  conversation  and  eager 
curiosity  throughout  Germany. 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  follow  Goethe 
through  all  his  sliiftings  of  abode,  his  chang- 
ing studies,  and  his  changing  loves.  Suffice 
to  say,  “the  child  was  father  of  the  man.” 
The  course  of  his  life  goes  on  very  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  its  earlier  years,  where 
we  have  traced  it  somewhat  minutely.  He 
continues  to  win  hearts,  and  throw  them  away 
after  he  has  written  their  secrets  in  his  books; 
he  continues,  with  shifting  purpose,  to  migrate 
from  place  to  place.  But  at  last  this  great 
man,  too  impressionable  to  bend  circumstances, 
with  iron  will,  to  a fixed  purpose  of  his  own, 
or  rather  too  open  to  various  influences  to  have 
one  such  purpose,  fell  into  the  current  which 
was  to  waft  him  to  the  quiet  haven  where  he 
was  to  ride  at  anchor  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
The  young  Duke  of  Weimar,  passing  through 
Frankfurt  with  his  new  bride — that  Grand 
Duchess  Louisa,  whose  inflexible  courage  saved 
her  city  from  destruction  by  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  extorted  from  the  conqueror  the  tribute, 
“ Behold  a woman  in  whom  our  two  hundred 
cannon  have  not  been  able  to  strike  fear” — 


invited  the  young  poet  to  visit  his  capital. 
Goethe,  ever  ready  for  something  new,  accepted 
the  invitation  with  eagerness,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  his  father,  who,  sturdy 
burgher  that  he  was,  despised  dangling  about 
the  courts  of  princes.  The  city,  or  rather  the 
village  of  Weimar,  situated  on  the  little  river 
Ilm,  was  the  capital  of  a poor  principality  of 
about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a 
standing  army  of  six  hundred  men,  but  with 
all  the  officers  and  paraphernalia  of  a court, 
and  the  rights  and  distinction  of  one  of  the 
monarchies  of  Europe.  Yet  this  humble,  in- 
significant region — through  the  residence  of 
the  two  kings  of  intellect  whose  chronicler  l 
am  to-night,  and  other  men  of  genius  inferior 
only  to  them,  as  Herder  and  Wieland — has 
acquired  an  imperishable  renown  in  history, 
like  that  of  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Attica, 
or  the  bleak  hills  of  Massachusetts. 

Goethe  was  twenty-six  when  he  came  to 
Weimar,  the  Duke  eighteen.  In  the  pride  of 
his  beauty  and  strength,  full  of  animal  spirits, 
and  passionately  fond  of  sport,  the  poet  at- 
tracted the  warmest  love  of  the  young  Duke, 
and  they  became  inseparable  companions, 
shocking  the  respectability  of  the  place  by  the 
madness  of  their  pranks.  They  hunted  and 
skated  and  revelled  together,  they  often  slept 
in  the  same  chamber,  they  called  each  other 
thou  like  brothers,  in  all  things  they  were  in- 
separable. And  this  between  a monarch  and 
an  untitled  commoner,  in  a country  the  most 
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observant,  of  all,  of  the  distinctions  of  rank.* 
The  good  nobles  were  shocked  at  this  famili- 
arity ; but  altogether  astounded  when  the 
Duke  conferred  upon  his  friend  the  rank  of 
Councillor  of  Legation,  and  afterwards  of  Privy 
Councillor,  raising  him  above  many  of  the 
nobles  of  the  court.  “ The  judgment  of  the 
world,”  said  the  young  prince  to  his  courtiers, 
“ may  perhaps  censure  me  for  placing  Dr. 
Goethe  in  my  council  without  his  having 
passed  through  the  previous  grades  of  Amt- 
mann,  Professor,  Chancellor,  etc.  The  world 
forms  its  opinion  on  prejudices : but  I watch 
and  work — as  every  man  must  who  wishes  to 
do  his  duty — not  to  make  a noise,  not  to  at- 
tract the  applause  of  the  world,  but  to  justify 
my  conduct  to  God  and  my  conscience.”  It 
is  evident  that  the  prince  who,  at  eighteen, 
wrote  these  words,  had  a mind  of  his  own. 
In  justice  both  to  the  duke  and  his  favorite 
we  must  say,  that  reckless  love  of  pleasure 
was  only  one  side  of  their  character  : that  the 
prince,  essentially  generous  and  noble,  had  the 
best  interests  of  his  people  deeply  at  heart,  and 
that  Goethe  gave  him  much  wise  advice,  and 
aided  him  not  a little  in  devising  and  execut- 
ing many  important  reforms.  Goethe  was 
afterwards  ennobled,  and  made  successively 
President  of  the  Chamber  and  Prime  Minister. 
For  his  whole  life  he  remained  attached  to  the 
Court;  and  when  the  Duke  died,  in  1828,  none 
mourned  more  sincerely  than  he. 


*We  are  told  of  Goethe’s  “standing  in  the  market-place  with  the  Duke  by  the 
hour  together,  smacking  huge  sledge-whips  for  a wager.” 
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After  lie  had  entered  upon  his  quiet  career 
at  Weimar,  Goethe  became  settled  in  the 
adoption  of  literature  as  the  business  of  his 
life.  One  work  after  another  flowed  forth 
from  his  pen,  surprising  and  delighting  Ger- 
many, and  slowly  but  surely  winning  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  It  would  lie  idle  to 
attempt  to  characterize,  in  one  evening,  the 
different  productions  of  this  rich  and  wondrous 
genius.  The  Iphigenia,  Egmont,  Faust,  and 
Wilhelm  Meister,  are  among  the  most  admired 
of  his  larger  works,  while  the  vivid  reality  of 
his  ballads,  and  the  tender  grace  of  his  lyrics, 
have  each  made  conquests  of  their  own.  Two 
things  are  particularly  striking  in  Goethe  as  a 
writer : his  realism,  and  his  breadth.  The 
first  is  due  to  the  fact  that  lie  always  recorded 
his  own  experiences  in  his  books.  He  felt 
that  the  one  great  object  of  the  writer  should 
be  “to  hold,  as  ’twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature’’ 
— that  one  could  write  well  and  truly  only 
what  he  knew — that  “ the  creative  impulse 
should  move  only  in  alliance  with  emotions 
which  the  author  had  himself  experienced.” 
Hence  his  characters  were  not,  some  faultless 
models,  others  monsters  of  all  iniquity, — De- 
migods and  Demons, — but  Men  and  Women. 
“ Everywhere  in  Goethe,”  says  a German 
critic,  “ you  are  on  firm  land  or  island.  No- 
where the  infinite  sea.” 

There  is  a similar  realism  in  his  style,  which 
is  singularly  free  from  images.  Hence  it  does 
not  abound  in  striking  passages,  suited  for 
quotation  as  specimens  of  the  writer’s  skill. 
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1 liave  sought  long  in  vain  for  some  good  pas- 
sages from  Goethe  to  read  you  this  evening,  to 
give  in  brief  a picture  of  his  mind  : whereas 
with  Schiller  my  difficulty  is  just  the  opposite, 
arising  from  the  multitude  which  seem  to  pre- 
sent equal  claims, — the  embarrassment  of 
riches.  It  is  in  the  stately  course,  the  due 
proportion,  the  vivid  reality  of  the  whole 
work, — and  not  in  sparkling  brilliancy  of 
single  parts, — that  the  great  merit  of  Goethe’s 
compositions  consists. 

His  other  mental  characteristic — breadth — 
results  from  the  universality  of  liis  studies, 
the  multiform  variety  of  his  capacities  and 
sympathies.  No  field  that  he  has  left  untried, 
no  feature  of  his  age  that  he  has  not  perpe- 
tuated. Catholicity  and  breadth  cannot  exist 
without  greatness ; it  is  their  good  fortune, 
moreover,  to  be  more  generally  appreciated 
than  elevation. 

There  are  many  incidents  in  this  great 
man’s  career  on  which  we  should  do  well  to 
linger  : I can  touch  only,  however,  on  such  as 
are  of  particular  importance.  After  long  dal- 
lying with  his  own  affections  and  those  of 
others — to  no  advantage  of  either  party — in 
his  fortieth  year  Goethe  entered  into  a union 
with  one  Christiana  Yulpius, — a woman  of 
great  personal  beauty,  and  of  some  intellectual 
accomplishments,  but  of  low  birth,  limited 
education,  and  by  no  means  fitted  to  be  his 
mind’s  companion.  Was  this  at  length  that 
bright,  particular  star,  which  was  to  shine,  in 
felicitous  conjunction,  above  the  three  lyres? 
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Was  this  the  mate  of  his  soul,  the  fit  inspirer 
of  his  genius,  who  was  to  fill  that  high  office 
for  which  he  had  found  so  many  of  the  noblest 
women  of  Germany  unworthy  ? This  the 
companion  by  whose  aid,  and  in  whose  sweet 
society,  he  was  to  fill  to  the  full  his  sphere  in 
life,  and  grow  better  fitted  for  heaven  ? Yet 
Goethe  derived  some  happiness  from  this  con- 
nection. His  wife  was  affectionate,  and  sup- 
plied the  bare  need  of  an  object  to  love ; and 
when  children  were  born,  new  sources  of  en- 
joyment were  opened.  But  a household  Ne- 
mesis avenged  the  wrong  of  the  slighted 
affections  of  those  more  worthy  to  share  his 
house  and  heart.  His  Christiana  acquired  a 
habit  of  drinking  to  excess ; and  a drunken 
woman  can  hardly  be  called  “ the  angel  in  the 
house.”  His  literary  activity  was  seriously 
interrupted  by  his  domestic  infelicity ; yet 
when  death  removed  his  wife,  in  the  year 
1816,  he  mourned  her  deeply  and  sincerely. 

Goethe’s  friendship  with  Schiller  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  incidents  of  his  life  ; but 
1 shall  speak  of  that  when  I come  to  the 
second  part  of  my  subject.  His  nearly  two 
years’  residence  in  Italy,  in  the  years  1786 — 
88,  satisfied  the  intense  longings  to  visit  that 
country  which  he  had  betrayed  in  the  well- 
known  song  of  Mignon,  “ Knowst  thou  the 
land,”  and  confirmed  him  in  his  purpose  of 
devoting  himself  to  poetry,  as  well  as  in  his 
classical  tendencies  as  opposed  to  romantic. 

In  1818,  when  Napoleon  was  attending  the 
Congress  of  Erfurt,  he  summoned  Goethe  to 
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an  audience.  Napoleon  was  at  breakfast  when 
the  poet  arrived.  After  looking  at  him  steadily 
a few  minutes,  “ You  are  a man ! ” said  the 
Emperor.  “ How  old  are  you  ? ” “ Sixty.” 

“ You  are  very  well  preserved.”  Napoleon 
then  began  to  speak  of  his  writings,  and  told 
him  he  had  read  Wert  her  seven  times.  As 
Goethe  left  the  room,  Napoleon  repeated  to 
his  companions,  “ Behold  a man  ! ” 

Majestic  was  the  old  age  of  Goethe.  Erect 
and  strong  at  eighty  as  many  men  in  the  prime 
of  their  years,  reverenced  in  his  own  country 
by  kings  and  people  alike,  and  enjoying  the 
friendship,  the  correspondence,  and  the  hom- 
age of  the  great  men  of  all  the  cultivated 
nations  of  Europe,  he  reigned  like  an  earthly 
Jupiter  on  his  Saxon  throne.  His  literary 
activity  continued  to  the  last.  In  his  eighty- 
second  year  he  published  the  second  part  of 
his  Faust,  in  the  dedication  to  which  he  speaks 
in  strains  of  unwonted  tenderness  of  the  de- 
parted friends  of  his  youth  : 

“They  hear  no  more  the  strain  my  lyre’s  resounding, 

The  souls  to  whom  my  earliest  lays  I sang; 

Cold  are  those  hearts  that  high  with  love  were  bounding, 

And  mute  the  echo  to  my  songs  that  rang. 

For  men  1 ne’er  have  known  my  verse  is  sounding ; 

Their  praise  itself  but  sends  a bitterer  pang; 

They  who  my  firstlings  hailed  with  joy  and  wonder, 

If  yet  they  live,  are  wandering  far  asunder. 

A wish  long  wonted  now  my  sad  heart  filling, 

For  the  still,  earnest  Spirit-realm  I long; 

And  like  the  wind  harp’s  dying  music  trilling, 

Floats  the  uncertain  murmur  of  my  song. 

In  awe  1 tremble,  tear  on  tear  distilling. 

The  heart  grows  weak  and  mild  that  was  so  strong  ; 

Remote  and  shadowy  seems  the  world  before  me, 

And  only  real  the  memories  thronging  o’er  me.” 
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The  closing  scene  comes  at  last.  In  1832. 
his  eighty-third  year,  after  a short  illness  he 
falls  asleep  in  his  arm  chair — the  sleep  of 
death.  His  last  words  were  “ More  light : ” 
words  to  which  a deep  significance  may  be 
added,  but  which  probably  were  only  the  in- 
dication of  one  of  the  physical  phenomena 
most  common  on  such  occasions. 

But  a few  days  ago,  the  whole  civilized 
world  united  in  paying  their  tribute  of  grati- 
tude and  veneration  to  Frederick  Schiller,  on 
the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  It 
was  in  a little  village  of  W urtemburg,  and  in  the 
house  of  a poor  officer  of  the  army,  that  he 
first  saw  the  light.  His  mother  was  a woman 
of  true  piety,  great  natural  sensibility,  and 
considerable  fondness  for  poetry.  She  was  ac- 
customed to  amuse  her  children  by  repeating 
to  them  fairy  tales,  but  particularly  by  reciting 
religious  poetry,  or  relating  the  touching  nar- 
ratives of  the  gospel  history,  to  which  young 
Frederick  would  listen  with  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  One  of  the  first  amusements  of  the  boy 
was  to  dress  himself,  by  the  help  of  a cap  and 
a black  apron,  as  nearly  like  a clergyman  as 
possible,  and,  mounting  a stool,  extemporize 
a homily  to  an  audience  consisting  of  his 
mother  and  sisters.  A passionate  love  of 
nature  developed  itself  in  him  very  early,  as 
well  as  a benevolence  which  prompted  him  to 
share  his  cakes,  his  toys,  his  money,  and  even 
his  clothing,  with  the  poor  boys  in  the  street. 
During  a violent  thunder-storm  in  his  seventh 
year,  the  boy  was  missing  : anxious  search  at 
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last  discovered  him  seated  on  the  topmost 
bough  of  a linden-tree,  whither  he  had  climbed, 
as  he  said,  “ because  the  lightning  was  very 
beautiful,  and  he  wished  to  see  where  so  much 
fire  in  the  heavens  came  from.”  At  school  he 
made  good  progress  in  his  studies.  The  whole 
bent  of  his  own  inclinations,  as  well  as  the 
strong  wish  of  his  parents,  was  that  he  should 
be  fitted  for  the  office  of  a clergyman.  The 
manner  in  which  this  intention  was  frustrated 
is  characteristic  of  monarchical  countries.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  W urtemberg  had  founded  a 
free  seminary  for  several  kinds  of  professional 
education,  designed  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sons  of  officers  in  his  army.  In  this 
he  offered  Schiller’s  father  a scholarship  for  his 
son.  The  father  pleaded  his  intentions  of 
pursuing  a different  course  of  study:  but  he 
was  dependent  upon  the  Duke  for  his  sub- 
sistence, and  with  the  Duke  to  wish  was  to 
command.  So  young  Schiller,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  is  put  to  Greek  and  law  instead  of 
theology,  and  subjected  to  the  rigid  military 
drill*  of  the  Academy,  excessively  irksome  to 
his  free  spirit.  ‘‘A  strange  custom  at  this 
school  enjoined  each  pupil,  once  a year,  to 
draw  up  and  read  aloud  an  analysis  of  his  own 
character.  Schiller  seized  the  first  opportunity 
thus  presented  to  him,  to  declare  that  he  was 
not  formed  to  excel  in  jurisprudence,  but  to 
serve  God  as  a preacher.”  He  finally  obtained 
permission  to  exchange  law  for  medicine ; a 
study  better  suited  to  his  characteristics  than 


* ;The  very  amusements  of  tlie  pupils  proceeded  by  the  void  of  command.1 


the  first,  but  still  not  the  mental  aliment  he 
needed,  and  only  accepted  as  a choice  of  evils. 
While  performing  his  tasks  with  all  the  patience 
he  could  summon,  he  managed  to  devour  a 
large  number  of  the  best  works  in  the  litera- 
ture of  his  own  and  other  countries,  and 
occasionally  wrote  verses,  which  were  published 
anonymously  in  the  Suabian  Magazine. 

Finishing  his  medical  studies  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Duke 
Surgeon  in  one  of  his  regiments.  Considering 
himself  at  last  a free  agent,  the  first  use  he  made 
of  his  new  liberty  was  to  publish  a drama,  “ The 
Robbers,”  which  he  had  written  at  school.  It 
is  a work  of  immense  power  and  genius,  of 
wild  grandeur,  and  intense  passion ; but  ex- 
travagant and  unnatural.  The  sensation  it 
created  was  extraordinary.  Germany  in  gen- 
eral recognized  the  fact  that  a new  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  had  risen  above  the  literary 
horizon ; and  the  tragedy  was  translated  at 
once  into  several  other  languages.  But  con- 
tradictory voices  were  heard.  The  style  was 
too  bold,  the  conception  too  original  and  daring, 
to  please  the  timid  worshippers  of  the  old 
models ; and  staid  conservatives  smelt  repub- 
licanism in  the  work,  and  even  immorality. 
— With  the  first  it  may  be  chargeable ; but 
never  with  the  second. 

Among  those  shocked  and  startled  out  of 
their  propriety  was  the  Grand  Duke,  who  sent 
for  Schiller  and  told  him  to  confine  himself  to 
his  medical  studies  in  future ; or,  if  he  must 
write  poetry,  not  to  publish  it  till  it  had  been 
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approved  and  corrected  by  himself,  kindly 
offering  the  young  poet  the  immense  advantage 
of  his  royal  criticism.  Schiller  steals  away 
to  Mannheim  to  see  his  own  play  enacted. 
The  fact  is  discovered,  and  he  is  put  for  four- 
teen days  under  arrest ! The  strict  surveil- 
lance, the  tyranny,  to  which  he  is  constantly 
subjected,  become  intolerable.  With  a young 
friend,  he  runs  away  from  Stuttgart,  to  enjoy 
his  freedom  in  the  wide  world.  For  a time 
Fortune  treats  him  unkindly : but  when  he  is 
almost  starving,  a benevolent  lady  gives  him 
a home  in  her  family,  and,  having  written 
several  dramas,  he  at  length  procures  an  ap- 
pointment at  Mannheim,  and  with  it  the 
means  of  permanent  subsistence,  as  well  as 
naturalization  in  his  new  country,  and  safety 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Duke  he  had  deserted. 
His  style  and  his  tone  of  thinking  were 
tempered  by  experience.  Faithful  to  those 
early  instincts  which  had  made  him  covet  the 
office  of  clergyman,  he  made  it  his  fixed  pur- 
pose to  set  ever  before  himself,  in  all  his  writ- 
ings, a high  moral  aim,  and  to  strive  to  make 
his  fellow -men  the  better  and  the  nobler  for 
his  works.  In  the  execution  of  this  purpose, 
he  claimed  the  largest  liberty  for  himself  in 
style  and  mode  of  composition.  He  would 
say  freely  whatever  he  thought  consistent 
with  eternal  harmony,  and  likely  to  strike  a 
sympathetic  chord  in  the  common  breast  of 
man.  “ I write,”  he  says,  “ as  a citizen  of  the 
world  who  serves  no  prince.  * * * The  public 
has  become  my  all,  my  study,  my  sovereign, 
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and  my  confidant.  To  the  public  alone  hence- 
forth I belong.  Before  this  tribunal,  and  this 
tribunal  only,  I take  my  stand.  Something 
of  greatness  hovers  over  me  as  I resolve  to 
know  no  restraint  but  the  sentence  of  the 
world — appeal  to  no  throne  but  the  soul  of 
man ! ” 

Fame  crowned  him  early  with  her  laurels  : 
at  twenty-six  he  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent authors  in  Europe.  The  Duke  of  Weimar 
paid  him  marked  attention,  and  sent  him  the 
title  of  Privy  Councillor.  To  enter  a wider 
sphere,  and  exert  his  genius  more  freely,  he 
removed  to  Leipsic,  and  afterwards  to  Dresden ; 
with  the  happiest  effect,  for  at  these  places 
some  of  his  most  charming  poems  were  written. 
A visit  to  Weimar  made  him  acquainted  with 
Herder,  Wieland,  and  other  men  of  genius : 
the  great  Goethe  was  absent  on  a journey  in 
Italy.  Not  long  afterwards  the  two  chiefs 
metr — but  as  the  chiefs  of  rival  forces — Goethe, 
the  champion  of  the  Classic  School,  Schiller 
of  the  Romantic.  Neither  was  much  pleased 
with  the  other : although  they  recognized  each 
other’s  genius,  they  found  their  modes  of  think- 
ing greatly  at  variance.  Subsequent  inter- 
views brought  them  nearer  together,  and 
gradually  a friendship  grew  up  and  was 
cemented  between  them,  among  the  noblest, 
the  strongest,  and  the  most  beneficial  in  its 
influences  upon  both  parties,  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  history  of  authors.  Partly  through 
Goethe’s  influence,  the  post  of  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  the  University  at  Jena  was  bestowed 
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upon  Schiller,  who  was  just  at  this  time 
devoting  himself  to  historical  composition, 
and  indeed  purposing  to  abandon  the  service 
of  all  the  muses  but  Clio.  One  work  he 
planned  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  he 
never  executed : a “ History  of  all  the  more 
remarkable  Conspiracies  and  Revolutions  of 
Modern  Times.”  As  a Professor,  his  success 
was  great : he  was  the  idol  of  the  young  men, 
whom  his  enthusiasm  at  once  charmed  and 
inspired.  His  introductory  lecture,  on  the 
method  and  spirit  in  which  history  should  be 
studied,  is  particularly  admirable.  Soon  after 
this  settlement  in  the  quiet  University  town, 
in  the  year  1790,  he  was  married  to  a noble 
lady,  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld, — a woman 
whose  mind,  tastes,  accomplishments,  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  elevation  of  character,  made 
her  a fit  companion  for  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  affectionate  of  men.  Educated  to  grace  a 
brilliant  and  polished  court,  she  gladly  resign- 
ed its  splendors  for  the  humble  roof  of  a scholar. 
Few  unions  were  ever  more  happy, — so  long 
as  health  was  granted  to  the  short-lived  bride- 
groom. A few  months  after  his  marriage  he 
writes  thus  to  a friend : 

“ Life  is  quite  a different  thing  beside  a be- 
loved wife,  than  so  forsaken  and  alone ; even 
in  summer.  Beautiful  nature!  I now  for  the 
first  time  fully  enjoy  it,  live  in  it.  The  world 
again  clothes  itself  around  me  in  poetic  forms; 
old  feelings  are  again  awakening  in  my  breast. 
What  a life  I am  leading  here  ! I look  with 
a glad  mind  around  me ; my  heart  finds  a per- 
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ennial  contentment  without  it;  my  spirit  so 
fine,  so  refreshing  a nourishment.  My  exist- 
ence  is  settled  in  harmonious  composure ; not 
strained  and  impassioned,  but  peaceful  and 
clear.  I look  to  my  future  destiny  with  a 
cheerful  heart;  now  when  standing  at  the 
wished-for  goal,  I wonder  with  myself  how  it 
has  all  happened,  so  far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions.” 

His  wife  and  children  were  a spur  to  his 
activity,  at  the  same  time  that  they  afforded 
him  refreshment  after  his  labors.  Like  the 
stately  Pitt,  he  was  often  found  playing  with 
his  children  on  the  floor, — particularly  at  the 
game  called  “ Lion  and  Dog,”  on  all  fours. 
The  friendship  and  society  of  William  von 
Humboldt  and  his  young  bride  contributed  to 
make  the  residence  of  the  Schillers  at  Jena 
agreeable ; and  the  variety  of  character  among 
the  students  and  other  sojourners  in  the  town, 
presented  a fruitful  field  for  the  student  of 
human  nature. 

Of  Schiller’s  personal  appearance  at  this 
time  we  have  the  following  description : 

“He  was  tall,  extremely  thin,  though  mus- 
cular, and  large  of  bone;  his  neck  was  long 
(a  noble  defect,  which  is  never  without  dignity,) 
and  his  dress  was  rude  and  neglected.  His 
face  was  not  handsome,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  admire  only  show  and  color,  but 
so  noble  a countenance  has  rarely  been  given 
to  the  sons  of  genius.  True,  his  complexion 
was  pale,  his  cheeks  somewhat  hollow;  and 
the  dark  auburn  hair,  though  rich  and  profuse, 
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had  a deep  tinge  of  red,  but  the  forehead  was 
lofty  and  massive.  His  eyes,  described 
variously  as  blue,  brown,  and  dark  gray,  and 
probably  shifting  in  color  with  the  light,  were, 
though  deep  sunken,  singularly  brilliant  and 
expressive;  and  his  nose,  if  too  large  for  per- 
fect symmetry  of  feature,  was  finely  formed. 
His  personal  appearance,  in  short,  harmonized 
with  his  intellectual  character;  and,  as  in 
Goethe,  the  pre-eminent  attribute  both  of  out- 
ward form  and  mental  accomplishment  was 
beauty;  so  in  Schiller  the  pre-eminent  attribute 
in  both  was  nobleness.” 

In  1799,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians, 
who  deemed  the  mountain  air  of  Jena  preju- 
dicial to  his  lungs,  Schiller  removed  to  Weimar. 
The  Duke  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of 
one  thousand  thalers,  or  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  of  our  money — a sum  which 
would  go  more  than  three  times  as  far  at  that 
time  in  Germany  as  the  same  sum  now  with 
us.*  In  1802  a title  of  nobility  was  sent  him 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  “it  will  please 
Lolo  and  the  children,”  was  the  poet’s  remark. 
In  the  companionship  of  Goethe  and  other 
men  of  genius,  and  in  the  regular  composition 
of  some  of  the  noblest  works  with  which  any 
language  was  ever  enriched,  a few  years  glided 
happily  away;  although  physical  pain  was  a 
frequent  attendant  of  his  hours  of  study. 
Unhappily  he  had  contracted  habits  the  most 

* While  Schiller  was  suffering  from  a fit  of  illness  in  1791,  a Danish  Prince 
and  Count  conferred  upon  him  an  annual  pension  of  one  thousand  thalers  for 
three  years,  with  no  other  provision  than  that  he  should  take  care  of  hia  health 
and  preserve  a life  so  valuable  to  mankind. 
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unfriendly  to  health ; using  the  night  as  his 
work-time,  and  supporting  himself  for  his  ex- 
cessive labors  by  drinking  strong  coffee. 
Nature  at  length  gave  way.  A fever  arising 
from  constitutional  pulmonary  disease  pros- 
trated him ; and  in  the  spring  of  1805,  the 
grave  closed  over  the  purest  and  most  exalted 
of  German  poets,  one  of  the  world-honored 
kings  of  thought.  Always  susceptible  of 
religious  influences,  “ his  faith  had  increased 
as  his  life  drew  nearer  to  its  goal.”  On  the 
evening  before  his  end,  he  concluded  some 
talk  on  death  with  these  striking  words,  “ Death 
cannot  be  an  evil,  because  it  is  universal.” 
On  awakening  from  sleep,  he  said,  while  a 
happy  smile  irradiated  his  features,  “ Now  is 
life  so  clear ! So  much  is  made  clear  and 
plain.”  His  last  words  were,  when  asked  how 
he  felt,  “ Calmer  and  calmer.” 

“ The  news  of  Schiller’s  death,”  says  Bulwer, 
“ soon  spread  through  Weimar.  Men  gathered 
together  in  groups.  Each  felt  as  if  he  had 
lost  his  dearest  friend.  To  Goethe,  enfeebled 
himself  by  long  illness,  and  again  stricken  by 
some  relapse,  no  one  had  the  courage  to  men- 
tion the  death  of  his  beloved  rival.  He  per- 
ceived that  the  members  of  his  household 
seemed  embarrassed  and  anxious  to  avoid  him. 
He  divined  something  of  the  fact,  and  said  at 
last,  “ I see : Schiller  must  be  very  ill.”  That 
night  they  heard  him — the  serene  man — who 
seemed  almost  above  human  affection — who 
disdained  to  reveal  to  others  whatever  grief 
he  felt  when  his  son  died- — they  overheard 
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Goethe  weep.  In  the  morning  he  said  to  a 
friend,  “ Is  it  not  true  that  Schiller  was  very 
ill  yesterday  ? ” The  friend — it  was  a woman 
— sobbed.  “He  is  dead” — said  Goethe  faint- 
ly. “You  have  said  it  ” — was  the  answer. 
“ He  is  dead  ! ” repeated  Goethe,  and  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hands.” 

“ Schiller  was  buried  in  the  night  of  the 
11th  of  May.  Twelve  young  men  of  good 
family  bore  the  coffin.  The  heavens  were 
clouded,  but  the  nightingales  sung  loud  and 
full.  It  was  between  midnight  and  one  in  the 
morning  when  they  approached  the  church- 
yard. The  overclouded  heaven  threatened 
rain.  But  as  the  bier  was  set  down  beside  the 
grave,  the  clouds  suddenly  broke  asunder,  and 
the  moon,  coming  forth  in  peaceful  clearness, 
threw  her  first  rays  on  the  coffin  of  the  de- 
parted. They,  lowered  him  into  the  grave, 
and  the  moon  again  retired  behind  her  clouds. 
A fierce  tempest  of  wind  began  to  howl,  as  if 
it  were  reminding  the  by-standers  of  their 
great,  irreparable  loss.” 

In  a pilgrimage  I paid  to  Weimar  in  the 
summer  of  1855,  I entered  the  chambers  in 
their  respective  houses,  in  which  these  noble 
poets  breathed  their  last ; and  stood  beside  the 
rich  sarcophagi  in  which  they  now  rest  side 
by  side,  in  the  same  vault  with  the  sovereigns 
of  the  princely  house  of  Weimar:  and  1 
thought,  “ The  royal  sleepers  who  lie  around 
you  are  but  vulgar  dust.  Ye  are  the  kings 
who  ennoble  this  sepulchre — kings  of  a realm 
to  which  no  mountains,  rivers,  or  seas  are  the 
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boundaries, — a dominion  eternal  as  the  soul 
of  man ! ” 

Of  Schiller’s  historical  works,  the  “ History 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  War”  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, and  remains  to  this  day  the  most 
successful  effort  of  the  Germans  in  that  de- 
partment of  composition.  The  “ Revolt  of 
the  Netherlands,”  though  only  a fragment,  is 
one  of  the  most  vivid  historical  pictures  in 
literature.  Of  his  dramatic  works,  while  all 
are  noble,  we  can  hardly  err  in  giving  the 
preference  to  Wallenstein,  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
and  William  Tell.  His  aesthetic  papers  afford 
the  best  example  in  literature  of  the  philo- 
sophical examination  of  the  laws  of  taste  and 
of  the  beautiful,  by  one  who  was  himself  a 
poet.  His  minor  poems  are  almost  infinite  in 
their  variety,  and  they  sparkle  with  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  corruscations  of  his  genius. 
The  ballad  of  u The  Diver”  has  been  pro- 
nounced “ the  sublimest  in  the  world.” 

One  lay  of  Schiller’s  rings  in  the  ears  of 
every  son  and  daughter  of  Germany,  and 
thrills  with  its  clear  and  resonant  music  the 
hearts  of  thousands  in  every  land : “ The 
Song  of  the  Bell.”  The  poet  describes  with 
great  vividness  and  wondrous  accuracy— the 
fruit  of  careful  study  of  his  theme — the 
various  processes  in  the  founding  of  a bell, 
using  each,  in  the  most  felicitous  manner,  to 
illustrate  some  passage  in  the  great  drama  of 
human  life.  The  exact  correspondence  of 
sound  with  sense  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  this  admirable  poem.  This, 
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of  coarse,  can  be  but  very  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  translation.  I shall  read  two  extracts : 
the  passage  illustrating  the  might  of  fire,  and 
the  closing  stanzas.  You  will  remember  that 
they  are  but  detached  fragments  of  a work 
which  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  in  its 
entireness,  and  that  they  have  undergone  that 
process  of  translation  in  which  so  much  of  the 
nameless  grace  and  mysterious  enchantment 
of  a work  of  genius  must  necessarily  evaporate. 


“What  friend  is  like  the  might  of  fire, 

When  man  can  watch  and  wield  the  ire? 

Whate’er  we  shape  or  work,  we  owe 
Still  to  that  heaven-descended  glow. 

But  dread  the  heaven-descended  glow 
When  from  their  chains  its  wild  winds  go, 

When  where  it  listeth,  wide  and  wild, 

Sweeps  the  free  Nature’s  free-born  child  ! 

When  the  frantic  one  fleets, 

While  no  force  can  withstand, 

Through  the  populous  streets 
Whirling  ghastly  the  brand  ; 

For  the  element  hates, 

What  man’s  labor  creates, 

And  the  work  of  his  hand  ! 

Impartially  out  from  the  cloud. 

Or  the  curse  or  the  blessing  may  fall ! 
Benignantly  out  from  the  cloud 
Come  the  dews,  the  revivers  of  all  1 
Avengingly  out  from  the  cloud 

Come  the  levin,  the  bolt,  and  the  ball ! 
Hark!  a wail  from  the  steeple!  aloud 
The  bell  shrills  its  voice  to  the  crowd! 

Look,  look,  red  as  blood 
All  on  high  ! 

It  is  not  the  daylight  that  fills  with  its  flood 
The  Bky ! 

What  a clamor  awaking 

Roars  up  through  the  street. 

What  a hell-vapor  breaking 
Rolls  on  through  the  street, 

And  higher  and  higher 
Aloft  moves  the  column  of  fire  ! 

Through  the  vistas  and  rows 
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Like  a whirlwind  it  goes, 

And  the  air  like  the  steam  from  a furnace  glows. 
Beams  are  crackling,  posts  are  shrinking, 

Walls  are  sinking,  windows  clinking — 

Children  crying, 

Mothers  flying ; 

And  the  beast  (the  black  ruin  yet  smouldering  under) 

Yells  the  howl  of  its  pain  and  its  ghastly  wonder  ! 

Hurry  and  skurry — away,  away. 

The  face  of  the  night  is  as  clear  as  day! 

As  the  links  in  a chain, 

Again  and  again 

Flies  the  bucket  from  hand  to  hand ; 

High  in  arches  up-rushing 
The  engines  are  gushing, 

And  the  flood,  as  a beast  on  the  prey  that  it  hounds, 

With  a roar  on  the  breast  of  the  element  bounds. 

To  the  grains  and  the  fruits, 

Through  the  rafters  and  beams, 

Through  the  barns  and  the  garners  it  crackles  and  streams ! 
As  if  they  would  rend  up  the  earth  from  its  roots, 

Rush  the  flames  to  the  sky 
Giant-high ; 

And  at  length 

Wearied  out  and  despairing,  man  bows  to  their  strength! 
With  an  idle  gaze  sees  their  wrath  consume, 

And  submits  to  his  doom  ! 

Desolate 

The  place,  and  dread, 

For  storms  the  barren  bed. 

In  the  blank  voids  that  eheerful  casements  were, 
Comes  to  and  fro  the  melancholy  air, 

And  sits  despair  ; 

And  through  the  ruin,  blackening  in  its  shroud, 
Peers,  as  it  flits,  the  melancholy  cloud. 


One  human  glance  of  grief  upon  the  grave 
Of  all  that  fortune  gave 

The  loiterer  takes — then  turns  him  to  depart, 

And  grasps  the  wanderer’s  staff  and  mans  his  heart : 
Whatever  else  the  element  bereaves, 

One  blessing  more  than  all  it  reft — it  leaves, 

The  fate*  that  he  loves!  He  counts  them  o’er. 

See — not  one  look  is  missing  from  that  store!’ 
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With  the  breaking  of  the  mould,  and  the 
successful  result  of  the  casting,  the  poem  thus 
concludes : 


“Rejoice,  and  land  the  prospering  skies  ? 

The  kernel  bursts  its  husk;  behold 
From  the  dull  clay  the  metal  rise, 

Pure  shining  as  a st  >r  of  gold  1 
N'  ck  and  lip  but  as  one  beam, 

It  laughs  like  a sunbeam. 

And  even  the  scutcheon,  clear  graven,  shall  tell 
That  the  art  of  a master  has  fashioned  the  bell  E 


Come  in — come  in. 

My  merry  men — we’ll  form  a ring, 

The  new  born  labor  christening; 

And  “Concobu”  we  will  name  hert 
To  union  may  her  heart-felt  call 
In  brother  love  attune  us  all ! 

May  she  the  destined  pb  ry  win 

For  which  the  master  sought  to  frame  her- 
Aloft  (all  earth’s  existence  under,) 

In  blue  pavilioned  heaven  afar 
To  dwell — the  neighbor  of  the  thunder. 

The  borderer  of  the  star  l 


Be  hers  above  a voice  to  raise, 

Like  those  bright  hosts  in  yonder  sphere. 
Who,  whde  they  move,  their  Maker  praise, 
And  lead  around  the  wreathed  year! 

To  solemn  and  eternal  things 
We  dedicate  her  lips  sublime! 

As  hourly,  calmly,  on  she  swings, 

Fanned  by  the  fleeting  wings  of  time! 

No  pulse,  no  heart,  no  feeling  hers! 

She  lends  'he  warning  voice  to  fate  ; 

And  still  companions,  while  she  stirs, 

The  changes  of  the  human  state  ! 

So  may  she  teach  us,  ns  her  tone, 

But  now  so  mighty  melts  away — 

That  earth  no  life  which  earth  has  known 
From  the  last  silence  can  delay  ! 
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Slowly  now  the  cords  upheave  her! 

From  her  earth  grave  soars  the  Bell ; 

Mid  the  airs  of  heaven  we  leave  her ! 

In  the  music  realm  to  dwell! 

Up — upward — yet  raise — 

She  has  risen — she  sways! 

Fair  Bell,  to  our  city  bode  joy  and  increase, 

And  oh  ! may  thy  first  sound  be  hallowed  to — Peace  !” 


In  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Pope’s  palace 
on  the  Vatican,  there  is  painted  on  the  wall  a 
magnificent  picture  by  Raphael — the  School 
of  Athens.  In  it  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  immortal  philosophers  of  Greece  are  de- 
picted, with  the  bearing  and  in  the  situations 
which  best  befit  their  respective  characters. 
Socrates  is  surrounded  by  a group  of  eager 
listeners,  conspicuous  among  whom  is  the 
beautiful  Alcibiades.  Pythagoras,  Empedocles, 
Archimedes,  Zoroaster,  Ptolemy,  and  Diogenes, 
are  easily  recognized  in  different  parts  of  the 
picture.  Upon  a raised  platform,  overlooking 
the  whole,  stand  the  no  Vie  forms  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  the  masters  of  the  scene.  Aristotle 
is  pointing,  with  uplifted  hand,  to  the  world 
around  him — as  much  as  to  say,  “ My  pupils ! 
this  is  our  appropriate  sphere  of  thought  and 
study ; this  is  the  scene  of  our  action,  our 
sympathies,  our  joys.  Study  this  visible 
universe ; investigate  the  world  of  fact.’' 
Plato,  on  the  contrary,  is  pointing,  with  up- 
raised hand,  to  heaven.  “ Sursum  corda ! ” 
is  his  silent  voice.  “ Look  above  and  beyond 
this  sublunary  sphere.  Lift  your  thoughts  to 
the  Ideal.  Raise  them  from  the  transitory, 
perishing  phenomena  of  time,  to  the  permanent  . 
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the  immutable  verities  of  the  spiritual  world. 
Aspire  ! Aspire  ! ” 

With  wonderful  genius,  the  great  artist  has 
here  indicated  the  precise  difference  between 
the  two  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and 
at  the  same  time  pointed  out  an  eternal  dis- 
tinction between  two  classes  of  minds — the 
Realist,  and  the  Idealist.  Of  this  distinction 
we  could  hardly  find  a better  example  than 
in  Goethe  and  Schiller — Goethe  the  delineator 
of  the  Actual,  Schiller  the  devotee  of  the 
Ideal.  Not  that  the  first  was  entirely  want- 
ing in  appreciation  of  the  ideal  and  capacity 
for  it,  or  that  the  second  was  not  a close  ob- 
server of  men  and  things,  nor  could  descend 
to  the  regions  of  actual  fact : nobody — least 
of  all  a great  mind — is  altogether  one-sided : 
yet  this  distinction  as  a general  one  holds  true 
between  them,  in  a most  remarkable  manner. 
It  was  Goethe’s  aim  to  paint  men  simply  as 
they  are — Schiller’s  to  represent  them  as  they 
should  be.  Goethe’s  art  has  the  “ calm,  vic- 
torious grandeur  of  the  Greek,”  content  with 
the  present — Schiller’s  “ the  earnest  beauty  of 
the  Christian,  looking  onwards  to  the  future.” 
Goethe’s  mind  is  the  broader,  the  wider : 
Schiller’s  the  loftier.  Shall  I tell  you  which 
is  the  greater  ? Such  minds  cannot  be  weigh- 
ed in  scales  one  against  the  other.  Shall  I 
say  which  is  the  nobler?  I need  not;  your 
own  hearts  are  full  with  the  reply.  Yes ! 
Goethe ! thou  great,  grand,  majestic  Being, 
calm,  rounded,  finished,  as  a marble  statue, 
and  as  a marble  statue  cold, — who,  living  in 


nil  acre  the  most  fruitful  of  all  in  great  move- 
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ments  for  human  freedom  and  human  progress, 
didst  close  thy  sympathies,  and,  with  affected 
disgust  at  politics,  in  selfish  isolation  substitute 
for  Humanity  an  idol  of  Art : — we  bow  before 
thee,  we  pay  thee  the  homage  of  the  intellect, 
but  not  the  tribute  of  our  tears — not  the  flush- 
ings of  the  cheek  and  the  throbbings  of  the 
heart  which  we  give  to  those  who  touch  the 
finest  springs  of  our  being,  who  play  upon  our 
subtlest  keys.  But  Schiller ! thou  lofty,  pure, 
and  noble  genius,  thou  generous,  impulsive, 
enthusiastic  soul ! thou  who  wert  always  in 
earnest,  who  loved  truth  above  all  things : 
who  looked  not  upon  the  world  as  made  for 
thee,  but  on  thyself  as  made  for  thy  fellows : 
enthroned  king  of  the  intellect,  but  loving- 
brother  man : struggling,  striving,  aspiring, 
but  ever  pointing  upward  and  onward,  ever 
longing  after  something  higher  and  better:  we 
love  thee  while  we  admire  ! With  full  hearts 
we  thank  thee  for  all  that  thou  hast  done  to 
elevate  us,  ennoble,  refine  : we  think  better 
of  ourselves  in  that  thou  wert  our  brother : 
we  follow  whither  thou  beckonest,  to  the 
realms  of  Purity,  of  Beauty,  and  of  Truth  ! 
And  for  thy  great  compeer — if  lie — and  if 
thou  too — had  faults : it  is  the  lot  of  man  : 
let  us  not  he  vultures  to  batten  on  them  : 

“ For  i t is  j oy  to  speak  the  best 
We  may  of  humankind.” 

Let  us  hold  him  in  honor  for  the  many  brave 
words  he  spake,  for  his  thorough,  catholic 
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culture,  for  his  example  of  untiring  progress, 
“ without  haste,  yet  without  rest.”  In  the 
intellectual  firmament,  your  separate  rays 
harmoniously  are  blended  into  one  resplendent 
Constellation  of  the  Twins  : and  wherever  its 
propitious  light  illumines  our  darkness  and 
cheers  our  way,  revealing,  where  before  we 
saw  it  not,  the  lovely  Image  of  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  the  Good,  may  we  cherish  every 
noble  thought  and  impulse  which  that  fair 
vision  shall  inspire,  and  reverently  acknow- 
ledge, in  the  greatness  of  the  created  intellect, 
the  reflected  glory  of  Him,  who,  while  he 
made  worlds  on  worlds  and  systems  on  systems, 
created  with  them  something  infinitely  grand- 
er, infinitely  more  sublime,  the  Mind  of  Man  ! 
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TJJE  END. 


